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THE EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS AND TENURE 
OF THE TEACHING POPULATION. I 



J. HOWARD STOUTEMYER 
Kearney State Normal School, Kearney, Nebraska 



Since a number of states require no academic standard other 
than the "ability to pass an examination before a local county 
superintendent or other supervising officer," and keep no record 
other than the grade of certificate held, adequate measurement 
or even an estimate, of the academic and professional preparation, 
tenure, and experience of the teaching population of the country 
as a whole is impossible. 

A. THE EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHING 
POPULATION 

The following data from government reports indicate that our 
teaching population is woefully lacking in preparedness. In 1905 
the Commissioner's report stated that the number of normal 
graduates did not nearly meet the demand due to the expansion 
of the school system, resignation, or death, hence thousands of 
places had to be filled with untrained or half-trained teachers. In 
191 1 the Commissioner reported that less than half of the teachers 
in this country had adequate preparation. "In some states less 
than 20 per cent of the teachers have had full preparation given by 
the normal schools, and in most states less than 10 per cent of the 
teachers in the country schools have had such preparation." The 
report for 191 2 stated that the greatest evil in our school system 
was the lack of trained teachers. "In no other country that pre- 
tends to provide an opportunity for universal education is the con- 
dition in this respect so bad as in the United States." In 1914 the 
40,000 teachers with some measure of professional preparation did 
not nearly meet the demand, hence Monahan and Wright concluded 
"that for not more than one in five positions is a trained graduate 
available" (i). 1 

1 Numbers refer to bibliography to appear in the May issue of the Journal. 
Charts were drawn by Messrs. Baker, Cadwallader, Hartman, and Samples of the 
manual-training department. 
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Excerpts from various educational surveys repeat the refrain of 
the educational unpreparedness of our teachers. The recent survey 
of Vermont revealed this fact: "Aside, then, from the teachers 
trained in schools elsewhere, or, since 191 1, in the graduate course 
in Vermont, and a few high-school graduates who have enjoyed a 
year in the new training classes, Vermont has, in the proper sense of 
the term, no professionally trained elementary-school teachers." (2) 
In the recent survey of Ohio it was found in the sections studied 
that only 50 per cent of the rural teachers were high-school gradu- 
ates, and 18 per cent had an elementary education only. In the 
elementary schools 50 per cent of the teachers were high-school 
graduates, and not less than 16 per cent had completed the ele- 
mentary school only. In the high schools 60 per cent of the 
teachers were not college graduates, and 19 per cent had not com- 
pleted high school. In 1914 Alabama reported that only 73 per 
cent of her teachers claimed to have any training above the seventh 
grade. The percentage with training above the high school, other 
than summer school, is as follows: not more than one year above 
high school, 21 per cent; not more than two years, 36 per cent; not 
more than three years, 45 per cent; more than three years, 5 per 
cent. One does not wonder that in his report for 1915 the state 
superintendent put his conclusion in large letters, "Teacher 
Training in Alabama Is a Crying Need." 

A survey of Wisconsin rural schools showed that they have been 
made "a dumping-ground for untrained and unsuccessful teachers." 
The supply of inexperienced but "legally qualified girls keeps down 
the salaries and standards of efficiency." Many young people have 
taken up this work, not because they were especially fitted for it, 
but because it was the only thing they could do with their limited 
amount of preparation (3). The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Oklahoma states that "the inexperienced and untrained 
teachers gravitate to the rural schools where they secure experience 
and training at the expense of these schools." "An ideal system of 
education would not permit an inexperienced, untrained teacher to 
experiment with boys and girls except where that work is supervised 
by experts." 

For the purpose of studying the educational qualifications of 
rural teachers, Foght selected 55 representative counties in the 
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United States and sent questionnaires to 6,000 rural teachers. 
From the 2,941 replies received, he found that 4 per cent have had 
less than the elementary-school course; 45 per cent had completed 
a four-year high-school course; and 67. 7 per cent had professional 
training, interpreting training to cover all kinds of professional 
instruction such as summer schools and short courses. "From the 
foregoing it is evident that the greatest weakness of the rural 
teachers now in service is their professional unpreparedness. One- 
third of all of them have no professional basis on which to build, or 
specific knowledge of the science or art of teaching" (4, p. 28). 
Without the equivalent of a high-school course "the teacher cannot 
have the necessary store of information to draw from as occasion 
may demand; he is in danger of getting into ruts; and his educa- 
tional vision becomes hopelessly narrowed and indistinct" (4, p. 24). 
Where certification is based on no academic standard other than 
ability to pass an examination, "many half-taught young people, 
with little or no professional attainments, having but slight com- 
prehension of the needs of country life, hold places in the schools 
and keep down standards of efficiency" (4, p. 22). 

Since many states were unable, from either official reports or 
personal letters, to furnish statistics on the educational qualifica- 
tions of their teachers, the following selection in the tables is made 
from among those reports with the best-arranged and most usable 
statistics. Group I of Table I represents the conditions in the 
state as a whole. It may be noted that in each state represented, 
the proportion of college or normal-school graduates is very small; 
and the additional number who have had either part college or part 
normal training is not great enough to indicate adequate standards 
of preparation. Completion of a full high-school course is relatively 
low, and the percentage with part high-school or with elementary 
education only is far too high. In Illinois one in six has had less 
than a high-school course; in Iowa one in three; in Kansas one in 
five. Stated a little differently, Illinois has 56 per cent who have 
had more than a high-school course; Iowa, 34.4 per cent; Kansas, 
39 per cent. Several of these states have a predominantly large 
proportion with less than a full high-school course: West Virginia 
has 43.6 per cent; Texas (for the state as a whole), 54 per cent; 
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Tennessee, 63 per cent. The proportion of teachers with more than 
a high-school course in West Virginia is 43 . 4 per cent, in Tennessee 
1 6 per cent, and in Texas, 23 per cent. The percentage of college 
or normal graduates ranges from 12 for Tennessee to 25 for Illinois. 

TABLE I 

Academic and Professional Training 

(Figures are percentages) 



State 



Com- 
mon 

School 
Only 



Part 
High 

School 



Full 
High 
School 



Part 

Normal 



Full 

Normal 



Part 
College 



Full 
College 



Group I: 

Illinois* (1015) 

Iowa (1915) 

Kansas (1015) 

Tennesseef (1914) 

West Virginia! (1914) 

Group II: 
Missouri (1913) 

Town 

Country 

Texas (191 2) 

Town 

Country 

Group III: 
Maryland (1913) 
Elementary (not including 

Baltimore) 

High school 



7-5 
5-4 



11 

32 



12.7 
0.7 



8.5 
26.3 
21 
63 
43-6 



16 

47 

70.8 



20.7 

51 



28 

33-9 
40 
21 
12.6 



72 
21 

3i-5 
16.5 



33-7 
131 



19 



17 



28 
46 



22.7U 
20.4K 



8 

7 

13 

54§ 

io|| 

25-5 
8.6 



4.8 
2-5 



7-7 
23 



8 

11. 4 
12 

S 
3 



3-2 
20.7 



18 
3-2 



2.1 

37-4 



* Three per cent (both college and normal). 

t Four per cent unknown. 

J 27. 2 per cent unknown. 

§ Eighteen per cent, with less than 8 weeks' normal work. 

II Forty-four per cent, with less than 8 weeks' normal work. 

H Part normal and non-standard normal combined. 

Group II of Table I shows the difference between rural and 
urban communities. In Missouri 27 per cent of the town teachers 
and 79 per cent of the country teachers have less than a high-school 
preparation; in Texas 25 per cent of the town teachers and 70.8 
per cent of the country teachers have less than a high-school 
preparation. In the rural schools of Texas only one in eight 
graduated from a normal school or college, and only three in ten 
completed a high school or better. In the independent districts 
two out of every five have completed a normal-school or college 
course, and three out of every four have finished high school or 
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better. Twice as many town teachers have completed the high- 
school course as have rural teachers; three times as many town 
teachers completed the normal-school course and six times as many 
town teachers graduated from college. In the rural schools of 
Texas 91 . 04 per cent of the teachers held temporary certificates, and 
8.96 per cent held permanent certificates. In the urban schools 
58. 14 per cent held temporary certificates, and 41 .08 per cent held 
permanent certificates. A similar situation is found in Oklahoma, 
where 25 per cent of the rural teachers hold first-grade certificates, 




Texas 
Town 

Country 

Maryland 
Elementary 

High School 



Chart I. — Academic and professional training. Black bars indicate high-school 
training or less; light bars, more than high-school training. Figures show percentages. 



while 74 per cent of the city teachers hold first-grade certificates. 
In Chart I, the black bars represent the percentage of teachers with 
high-school preparation or less. The numbers are the percentages 
of those with more than high-school training. The average of the 
nine cases is 60 per cent with high-school preparation or less and 
40 per cent with more than high-school preparation, only a part of 
which can be called professional training. 

In Missouri, it may be noted that three and one-half times as 
many town teachers had graduated from the high school as had 
country teachers, and four and one-half times as many town 
teachers had completed the normal-school course. Under part 
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normal, Table I, Group II, for Missouri is classed work of eight, 
sixteen, or thirty-two weeks. One and one-half times as many 
rural teachers had part normal, and 44 per cent of the rural teachers 
had less than eight weeks' normal training against the 18 per cent 
of town teachers. In the 1914 report the study of the preparation 
of 1,079 teachers in 61 teacher- training towns in Missouri showed 
that one-half of the teachers in the elementary grades are graduates 
of the local high school; more than 90 per cent have had some 
professional training in addition to their high-school work; 70 per 
cent have attended a normal school, one-half of these teachers for 
a period of one year or more. The study of 515 rural teachers in 
these same counties indicated that "three-fourths of these teachers 
are rural in every sense — educated in the country with country- 
school methods and now teaching in the country, using the same 

methods very largely Seven per cent have no training above 

the eighth grade. This should be very appreciably increased to 
represent the actual number who have no high-school work. A 
teacher whose only training outside of the elementary grades con- 
sists of a few weeks of review of the common branches in a local 
school, preparatory to examination, has really no high-school work. 
Fifty-five per cent attended a state normal school, almost half of 
these for a period of one year or more" (5, pp. 323-24). 

In the Maryland survey, as shown in Group III, Table I, there 
is the division of the teachers (white) into elementary (not including 
Baltimore) and high-school teachers. Of the 3,000 white elemen- 
tary teachers, one in eight had only an elementary education, one 
in five had a year or two in high school, and one in three had com- 
pleted high school, while less than one in twenty had received a 
standard normal training. "Of the rest, some have received an 
irregular normal training; a few have been to college, and still 
fewer through college. Grouping together standard normal, part 
college, and college graduates, about 10 per cent of the elementary 
teachers of Maryland — not more — may be called well trained; not 
quite one- third could on a stretch be called fairly well trained; at 
least one-third are practically untrained" (6, p. 60). In the case 
of the high-school teachers (white) it is stated that "not exceeding 
two-fifths of the regular high-school teachers of the state may be 
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described as adequately prepared; a second two-fifths are from 
one to four years short, though they have had some kind of train- 
ing — a partial college or normal-school course, for example; the 
remaining fifth are woefully lacking in proper preparation, being 
made up of those who have had only a high-school education, a 
part normal course, or some similarly inadequate and ill-adjusted 
preparation" (6, pp. 63-64). 

Table II is a combination of six separate tables taken from the 
Wisconsin report of 1915. The system of standardization of 

TABLE II 

Training of Teachers in Wisconsin 



Counties — Exclusive of City 
Superintendents 



Rural 

Schools 



State 
Graded 
Schools 



Grades 
Below 
High 
School 



High 

School 

in 

Country 



Under City 
Superin- 
tendents 



City 

Schools 



Free 
High 
School 



Number of teachers. 



1. Full college course 

2. Part college course 

3. Full normal course 

4. Full elementary-normal course 

5. Full rural course at normal 

6. Part normal course 

7. Full county-training course 

8. Part county- training course 

9. Full teacher's training in high school 

10. Full high-school course 

n. Part high-school course 

12. Common school only 

13. Technical school 

14. Not included in the foregoing 



6,63s 

Per- 
centage 

°-3 
1.2 
1,9 

i-5 
2.9 

16. S 
20.9 

4-3 

2.2 

40. S 
8.2 
1.6 



1,479 

Per- 
centage 
1.6 

34 
28.3 

43 
0.6 

19.4 

14 

2-5 

i-5 
21.9 

2 
0.4 



i,ic»7 

Per- 
centage 
2 
3-i 

44-8 
S-8 
0.1 

15-6 
S-8 
0.6 
0.7 

19.9 
1 . 1 
0.5 



962 

Per- 
centage 
47.2 
7.2 

41-3 
0.8 



S,i23 

Per- 
centage 
17. 1 
1-7 

54 
3-2 



1,821 

Per- 
centage 
55-8 



31-9 
89.7 



0.4 



4-4 

1 

0.4 

0.8 

97 

0.5 



4-8 

2-5 



8.4 
2.9 



schools divides them into rural schools, which usually consist of 
one room; when such schools become more than one-room schools 
with certain requirements as to equipment and grade of teaching, 
they are classed as state graded schools, which may have all twelve 
grades, but are still under the supervision of the county superin- 
tendent. It may be noted from Chart II that in the rural school 
51.7 per cent of the teachers have had some professional training; 
in the state graded schools 75 per cent, in the grades below high 
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school 78 . 5 per cent, and in the city schools 82.6 per cent have had 
more or less professional training. The high schools under the 
county superintendent and the free high schools under city superin- 
tendents have each approximately 90 per cent who are either normal 
or college graduates. 

From the report of the high schools of Idaho, it is found that in 
the large and medium four-year high schools approximately 90 
per cent of the teachers are either normal or college graduates. In 
the small four-year high schools 80 per cent, in the three-year high 
schools 75 per cent, and in the two-year high schools or less, 50 per 
cent or less are college or normal graduates. Shideler's study of 



Rural 

State graded 

Grades below 
high school 




Chart II. — Training of teachers in Wisconsin. Black is number with more or 
less professional training; stripes, with full high school. 

accredited high schools in Indiana shows that the proportion 
of teachers without an academic degree decreases, and those with 
university degrees increases, directly with the size of the city. 
Cities of 2,500 or under require less than one-half the training 
required by the larger cities (7). Deffenbaugh's study of the 
smaller cities shows that 69 per cent of the school boards require 
high-school teachers to be college graduates; 55 per cent will 
employ these graduates without experience; 36 per cent require 
their elementary-school teachers to be normal graduates; "and 
where a normal diploma is not required, only 48 per cent require a 
high-school diploma"; 14 per cent will employ high-school gradu- 
ates without experience (8, pp. 82-83). 

A decade ago Cubberley stated that "so large is the number 
who teach but a short time, so easy is it to enter upon the work of 
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teaching, in most states without the necessity of any training of a 
professional nature, that the number of trained teachers actually 
teaching in different states is not large. Perhaps, averaging all the 
different states of the Union, 15 to 20 per cent of all the teachers in 
our schools have secured special training before entering the work 
of a teacher. The remaining 80 to 85 per cent have been prepared 
by private study, and tested wholly by examination and experience, 
and have had no special professional preparation whatever for the 
work of teaching" (9, p. 8). These conditions have not changed 
very greatly for the country as a whole since Coffman shows that 
"three-fifths of the men and two-fifths of the women in rural 
schools have less than a high-school education, only one out of a 
hundred has a college education. One-half of the men and one- 
third of the women in town, one-fifth of the men and one-sixth of 
the women in the city have less than a high-school education" 
(10, p. 255). 

The data given in the preceding paragraphs indicate that the 
average educational qualification of the teaching population is low, 
very much lower than our best standards of preparation, and that 
the degree of inadequacy of the preparation varies directly with the 
density of the population of the unit of administration — the worst 
conditions are found in the rural communities, and the best in the 
larger cities. 

B. TENURE OF THE TEACHING POPULATION 

The data on the tenure of the teaching population are likewise 
extremely meager, though a few states have carefully tabulated 
their statistics. Many of the untrained, unsuccessful teachers drop 
out; some of the most successful teachers push on to better places; 
other changes occur on account of death, resignation, or expansion 
of the school system, so that the teaching population is in a con- 
stant flux. The annual migration of teachers is so great that it 
presents one of the gravest of educational problems. 

Table III and Chart III present the data on tenure in the same 
district. With the exception of the town teachers in Missouri and 
the free high schools in Wisconsin the length of tenure in the same 
position is much less than two years. In the country schools of 
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Missouri 84 per cent served in the same district two years or less; 
in the rural schools of Wisconsin 88 per cent served two years or 
less; and in the one-room schools of Louisiana 92 per cent served 
two years or less. In Missouri's study of town teachers it was 
found that " the average tenure is nearly five years. Forty per cent 
of all have a tenure of five or more years." In the study of the 
rural teachers, it was found that "the average tenure is one and 
eight-tenths years, a little less than a third of the tenure of grade 

TABLE III 
Length of Service in the Same District 



State 



One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Five or 
More 
Years 


Year 


Years 


Years 


Years 


36 


16 


8 


S 


33 


40 


16 


10 


4 


23 


74 


18 


6 


I 


3 


SS 


20 


10 


4 


11 


64 


24 


2 


3 


8 


49 


25 


12 


5 


9 


37 


24 


13 


8 


18 


So 


23 


12 


5 


10 


23- 2 


15-3 


11. 2 


7-3 


43-1 


44 


24 


12 


6 


14 


27 


IS 


10 


7 


4i 


64 


20 


7 


S 


4 



Percentage 

Two Years 

or Less 



Illinois (1913) 

Louisiana (1013-14) 

Louisiana (1914-15) 

One-room schools 

Total teachers (New Orleans ex 

eluded) 

Wisconsin (1914) 

Rural 

State graded 

Grades below high school 

High school 

City teachers 

Free high schools 

Missouri (1915) 

Town 

Country 



52 
62 

92 
75 



74 
61 

73 

38. S 
68 

42 
84 



teachers" (5, pp. 323-24). In Chart III the black bars give the 
percentage of teachers with two years of service or less in the same 
district; the remainder of the bar gives the percentage with more 
than two years of service. The average of the twelve cases is 
62 . 5 per cent with the tenure of two years or less. 

The survey of 1,153 teachers of one-room schools in 31 counties 
of Washington in 1914 showed that 280 teachers were in the same 
district as the preceding year, 304 were in the same county but in 
different districts, 341 were not teaching, and the remainder had 
moved from the county. This indicates that only 25 per cent were 
in the same district and only 50 per cent were teaching even in the 
same county. Foght summarizes the results of his study of the 
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tenure of rural teachers as follows: the total number of months 
taught was 45.4; the number of months in the present position 
was 12.2; the average number of different schools taught was 3 . 4 
with 13 . 8 months in each school, or less than two years of 140 days 
each, or less than one calendar year (4). The Better Iowa Schools 
Commission (1912) found that the length of time teachers remain 
in the profession was but 3.8 years and that 72 per cent of the 
rural schools had a new teacher each year and that a third of these 
schools had three different teachers each year. In Texas some 




Illinois 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 
One-room 

Total 

Wisconsin 
Rural 

State graded 

Grades below- 
high school 

High school 
in county 

City schools 

High school 
in city 
Missouri 
Town 

Country 



Chart III.— Length of service in the same district. Black bars indicate per- 
centage with two years' experience or less; light bars indicate more than two years' 
experience. Figures show percentages. 

85 per cent of the rural teachers are new to their positions each 
year. It is not improbable that 75 per cent of the rural teachers 
and 50 per cent of the town teachers shift positions each year. In 
this shift of the teaching population Coffman finds that of the 1,178 
men studied, 

48. 1 per cent are at the present time teaching in the country, but 83 per cent 
of them began there; 35.7 per cent are teaching in towns and villages, but 
only 13 per cent of them started there; 16.2 per cent are in the cities, but 
only 4 per cent of them commenced there. Of the 68 per cent of the 4,037 
women who started in the country, but 41.6 per cent have remained there; 
18 per cent began in towns and villages, but 32.6 per cent are teaching upon 
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this level now; and although only 14 per cent of them began their careers in 
cities, 25.8 per cent are teaching in cities. Apparently the raw recruit gets 
his or her initial experience in the rural or semi-urban schools [n, p. 22]. 

In this shift there are certain time and training correlations 
which Coffman describes thus: 

Fifty per cent of the men and 70 per cent of the women who go from the 
country to town, shift within the first five years. Fifty per cent of the men 
who go from the country to town and from town to city, spend less than three 
years in the country schools, and less than four years in town. Fifty-seven 
per cent of the ambitious women teach less than two years in the country, 
85 per cent less than four years in the country; 39 per cent teach less than 
two years, and 67 per cent less than four years in town. The shift is directly 
related to the amount of training. This averages four years in the country 
above the elementary school, five years from country to the town to city; 
six years from country to city directly; and seven years directly from town 
to city [10, p. 237]. 

The teacher should not be prevented from enjoying the free 
right of contract in the selection of fields of labor; but when changes 
are made, greater efficiency should accrue to both teacher and 
school. Much of the present shifting is wasteful beyond computa- 
tion, and the gain thereof is far less than has generally been sup- 
posed. Reed states that "the financial loss to the districts through 
lack of continuation in organization and management, and the edu- 
cational wastes from the frequent changes are appalling. The 
financial gain and the professional advancement of the people mak- 
ing the changes, on the whole, have been slight." "No other busi- 
ness could survive under the same conditions. The only reason 
why this form persists is because the mistakes and losses are not 
so evident and so the responsibility is not located" (12, p. 5). The 
superintendent of Louisiana reports: 

In the matter of tenure in the same position the situation is very bad, 
indeed. The teachers wander from parish to parish and from school to school, 
few remaining in the same position longer than one or two years. Teachers 
seem to fail to see that every year's service in a school adds to their oppor- 
tunities for good work, and patrons and school officials apparently take the 
view that continuous service on a job adds nothing to the ability of the 
employee to do the work well. Excluding the teachers of New Orleans, where 
positions are permanent, 2,563, or 56 per cent of the teaching corps, were in 
their positions for the first year. Excluding beginners, the figures mean that 
1,800 white teachers "swapped" positions. There are not more than a hundred 
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teachers in the state, excluding New Orleans, who have been teaching in the 
same positions ten years or longer. It is due the teachers and especially the 
children, that we organize to retain worthy, competent teachers permanently 
in the same positions. My judgment is that the state will find it necessary to 
take the initiative in this matter by subsidizing the salaries of those teachers 
who cure themselves of the wanderlust, and remain permanently in their 
positions [13, p. 15, 1013-14]. 

To secure the longer tenure, the Wisconsin legislature in 1915 
passed an enactment which provides that any rural-school teacher 
who is retained in the same school after the first year shall receive 
from the state funds $2 per month in addition to the salary paid 
by the district; if retained after the second year, $4 per month; 
if retained after the third year, $8 per month for that and each 
succeeding year. The successful rural-school teachers who are 
graduates of a rural-school course of a normal training equivalent 
to two years above the high school are entitled to state aid of $10 
per month for the first year, and to $15 per month for each suc- 
ceeding year in which the school is successfully taught. 

The inexperienced teacher takes any position with the intention 
of getting experience in order to move on to a bigger place the next 
year, and so on the year following. The effect of this procedure is 
disastrous to the rural and village communities which annually 
afford this practice and experience to function in some larger and 
richer community. This apprentice year would not be so expen- 
sive to the smaller community if, after having profited by the 
experience thus gained, the teacher remained long enough in the 
community to render real service in solving local educational 
problems. The financial loss to the community in the cost of 
reorganization and the wastes consequent upon this apprenticeship 
system is sufficient to warrant a public campaign to secure the per- 
manent location in the service of the locality. 

Limited as is the tenure in the elementary and rural schools, it 
is no worse than is the tenure of high-school teachers. In the high 
schools of Nebraska 44 per cent of the teachers were new to their 
positions last year, and 75 per cent have taught in the same place 
four years or less (12). In the accredited high schools of both 
Indiana and Illinois 50 per cent of the teachers had a tenure of two 
years or less. In the largest cities of Indiana "almost one-fifth of 
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the positions were filled last year, while the number amounted to 
almost three-fifths in the smaller towns" (14). The tenure of 
teachers in the high schools of the North Central Association is as 
follows: "In Wisconsin out of 800 teachers, 46 per cent were new 
to their positions last year; in Colorado, 44 per cent; in Iowa, 37 
per cent; in Indiana, 40 per cent" (14, p. 521). Shideler's study 
of the accredited high schools of Indiana showed that, in cities of 
5,000 or under, more than one-half of the teachers have served only 
one year in their present positions. In seeking the causes of this 
shifting, he found high correlation between salaries and density of 
population. Coffman and Jessup found that "there is a direct 
correlation between the salary paid and the size of the place, and 
that the variability and range are greater in the larger places than 
in smaller places" (15, p. 114). Since the larger communities give 
larger financial return and greater social opportunities, many 
teachers find their reward in moving to such places, for too fre- 
quently communities will not adequately reward high merit. 

Not only is the tenure of the teachers in any one position 
extremely limited, but the appalling fact is that their supervisor 
and administrative heads have a tenure just as limited. In 
Nebraska nearly one-half of the high-school principals are new to 
their positions each year, and 85 per cent have served three years 
or less in their present positions (12). Shideler found that 45 per 
cent of the principals of the accredited high schools of Indiana were 
new to their positions — one-third in the larger cities and two-thirds 
in the smaller towns. In commenting upon the short tenure of the 
principal, a government report states that some schools have as 
many as two to four principals in a single year, and the different 
types of administration have shown that the succession of unfinished 
experiments has proved disastrous to both pupil and school. 

The case of the superintendent shows a slight improvement, but 
when one considers the greater responsibility of the office, the 
shortness of the tenure presents one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems of school administration. In the 190 village schools of 
Nebraska only one superintendent has served more than ten years; 
two-thirds of the superintendents have served two years or less, and 
one-third are new to their positions this year. In the second- and 
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higher-class cities 50 per cent of the superintendents are serving 
their first or second years. The high average of four years for these 
superintendents is explained by the fact that the total number is 
small, and a few have served terms long enough greatly to raise the 
general average (12). The median years of tenure for superin- 
tendents of the 250 accredited schools of Iowa was less than two 
years, and in the 758 non-accredited schools 40 per cent were new 
to their positions and 70 per cent had been in their positions two 
years or less. Data published in 191 2 by the government concern- 
ing 1,200 superintendents employed in cities of 4,000 and over 
showed that one-fourth had served two years or less, and only one- 
half had served four years or more (14). Deffenbaugh found in his 
study of the school systems of small cities that the tenure of the 
superintendents is very unstable; of 1,202 superintendents, 567 
had been in their positions less than five years, 380 from five to 
ten years, and only 255 more than ten years; while one-fourth had 
served two years or less in the same position (8). The median 
number of years of tenure for 186 superintendents in Indiana cities 
in 191 2 was 2.16 years. The median number of years of tenure 
in Indiana cities taken at ten-year intervals was: for 1864, i-8 
years; for 1874, 2.5 years; for 1884, 2.3 years; for 1894, 2.4 
years; for 1904, 2.9 years (14). When as many as one- third to 
one-half of the heads of our city schools change annually, the situa- 
tion is serious enough to demand nation-wide concern and con- 
sideration. 

The data obtainable on the tenure of county superintendents are 
even more limited, though information at hand shows a tenure no 
more extended than among city superintendents. The terms of 
office for the county superintendent as given in 1909 are as follows: 
in 23 states and 2 territories the term was two years; in 3 states, 
three years; in 13 states, four years. In two states constitutional 
provisions prohibit more than two terms, and in many others cus- 
tom demands the same rotation of office. The prevalence of the 
short term or of limiting the number of short terms destroys unity 
and continuity of school procedure and prevents the formulation 
and execution of long-time educational policies. Only 23 states 
require the county superintendent to hold as much as a first-grade 
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certificate; the remainder prescribe no qualifications. So long as 
the superintendency is a political office, with regular rotation and 
no professional outlook for higher advancement, unless it be some 
political office, short tenure and inefficient superintendents will be 
the result. Removal from political dictation, tenure during effi- 
ciency, and liberation of the office from petty limitations will go a 
long way toward increasing the length of tenure service and the 
quality of the county superintendent. 

The boards of education in cities frequently have short tenures, 
for in certain states constitutional, legal, or customary provisions 
limit the length of the term of appointment or election and the 
number of terms that may be served. The usual organization of 
the board of education has been either the annual or the biennial 
election of the entire membership. Such a condition prevents the 
development of any continued constructive policy, for when the 
term of office is short, school business must be considered in terms 
of present expediency. In many cities there has been an incessant 
struggle to secure changes in the membership of the board in order 
that new movements may be started or certain funds may be used. 
If the community intends to secure an efficient school system, it 
must make its school officers as permanent as the well-organized 
industrial enterprise with its stable policy and centralized control. 

The office of the state superintendent is likewise subject to a 
short term, or few terms of service. The data (1909) show that a 
few states elect the superintendent annually; the term of office in 
19 states is two years; in 3 states, three years; in 19 states, four 
years. Since 1853, the tenure of office for state superintendents in 
Illinois averages nearly four years, though the term was extended to 
four years in 1870, and of the last two incumbents the former 
served two terms and the latter is serving his third term. The 
short term does not necessarily mean short continuance in office, 
as Pennsylvania and Massachusetts have had short terms and long 
continuation. There is a marked tendency for a longer term and a 
longer tenure for the superintendent or commissioner. 

The state boards of education have been, in some cases, little 
more than a formal organization, with most of the members ex 
officio, usually the chief officers of state. At the present time there 
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is a tendency for reorganization, eliminating the political ex officio 
type and enlarging the scope of the duties of the board and the 
length of tenure of the individual members. A few states still have 
short tenures of two, three, or four years, but the term is being 
lengthened, for it is recognized that the most effective boards have 
long terms and few contemporary changes. 

After the consideration of the short tenure of the teachers, the 
principals, the superintendents, the county superintendent and 
state superintendents, and boards of education both local and state, 
one cannot help wondering that our educational system works as 
well as it does. Our entire educational corps is a fluctuating, 
migrating, nomadic body with neither permanency of tenure nor 
continuity of policy. The reorganization of our present system 
with better-qualified teachers, supervisors, and public overseers, 
and a relatively permanent administration and long efficient service 
on the part of each member of our educational system seems to be 
the crying need in this country. 

[To be continued] 



